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names no names. He was speaking the truth about the
company at scores of elegant houses then, earlier, and
later, when he described them (ironically, one may
guess),* as unanimously excluding
The fluttering, empty, noisy, vain,
Detraction, smut, and what's profane.
Attention has already been invited to the more ab-
stract protests of Cawthorne, and to the general prin-
ciples that inspired Thomas Warton. It may also be
borne in mind that before Dryden's essay, there had
been satire, notably that of Ben Jonson's plays, in
which the Type was punished so as to condemn the
general vice and warn the particular vicious: and there
had been satiric types in the Interludes (such as the
comic 'Ignorance'f) as well as Barclay's remarkably
abstract fools. The type and the general method grew
up with the renaissance as part of the classic tradition;
and it went forward to Rasselas% and beyond. If then
* This contention is, I feel, open to challenge; but con-
sidering the poem as a whole, and the further light thrown
upon his views of society by The Toyshop, I am prepared to
stand by it. The following (from The Toyshop] seems perti-
nent:
Master. And are witty and smutty then synonomous terms?
Beau. O dear, sir, yes: a little decent smut is the very life
of all conversation; 'tis the wit of drawing-rooms, assem-
blies, and tea-tables; 'tis the smart raillery of fine gentlemen,
and the innocent freedom of fine ladies; 'tis a double entendre,
at which the coquet laughs, the prude looks grave, but all
are pleased with.
| In Wit and Science.
% Irnlac says c(the poet) must divest himself of the pre-
judices of his age or country; he must consider right and
wrong doing in their abstracted and invariable state'.